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MENTAL RETARDATION: 
THE EDUCATOR’S QUANDARY 
WALTER JACOB, Ph.D. Fin Tcining ies 


Vineland, New Jersey 


Almost daily queries come to The Training School ask- 
ing for educational orientation and information regarding 
mentally retarded children. This article attempts to portray 
the underlying knowledge existent at this time which influ- 
ences all other answers concerning the education of those 
retarded. Educators should recognize the points mentioned 
in their efforts to prepare special programs for these children. 


To all teachers the problem of the retarded child is a most 


important one. At least five per cent of the children in each class- 


room take up an inordinate amount of the teacher’s time because 
they are slow.” Many of these actually classify as dull normals. 
Because their progress is slow, that of the class is frequently geared 
to their speed. The teacher is beset, therefore, with the problem 
of keeping the normal children advancing at their own rate while 
having always at hand a small group of retarded children who need 
much of her attention. When promotion time comes, probably no 
other group gives the teacher such concern. 


Frequently within this so-called “slow” group, there are those 
who obviously are less able to learn even a small part of the informa- 
tion taught, and for these the teacher frequently calls for help from 
other services. These children may be lower dull normals, border- 
line, or perhaps even some high-level mental defectives. The grave 
question is whether any of these should be in a classroom of normal 
or superior children, not only because they require different methods 
of teaching, but because they take so much time away from the 
normal and superior children. Some school systems have tried form- 
ing special classes in each school; some have tried gathering these 
special classes in separate buildings. 
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The high grade mental deficient and the borderline child present a 
problem of tremendous interest to any educator, because solutions 
to it contain many suggestions for the teaching of normal and super- 
ior children. 


THE NoRMAL AND THE DEVIATE 

We learn about the normal by studying the deviate. These chil- 
dren who are retarded are deviates and through them we come to 
fuller realization of mental processes and needs of normal children. 
Therefore, it is to the advantage of every teacher and of every teacher- 
training institution to spend considerable time in the study of these 
deviates. Whether they go forth to teach deviates or normals, they 
will have a more understanding attitude toward all children. 


At its best the study of any deviate is qualitative. His problem 
must gain individual solution, and from such solutions we under- 
stand the group as a whole. We are not concerned with the quanti- 
tative aspects which so often concern teachers of normals. The size 


of groups, the number of groups in a classroom, the type of diploma, 
or method of promotion are less important. Instead, the questions 
of why the defective is unable to understand subject matter offered 
him through the usual methods, and what techniques will enable us 
to make information more clear to him are more important. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

The aims of the educator in dealing with the retardate are very 
obvious. First of all this child must be made happy, for, besides 
making for receptivity, happiness is therapeutic in itself. Secondly, 
the teacher must strive to develop all his potentials, rather than a few 
which usually are stressed with normal and superior children. Third- 
ly, the child must know the feeling of success. In the cases of many 
of these children who consistently have been unable to meet the 
demands of competitive existence with others, success can transform 
personalities. Feelings of true success can cause within a child funda- 
mental changes of attitude which transcend all other methods of 
improving thinking. Here the teacher learns most about what causes 
the child to absorb the subject matter, and here she reaches her great 
contribution. 
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We should not overlook a fourth aim of giving comfort to 
parents. Parents of these children undergo great strain because of 
the inability of the child to fit satisfactorily into normal life. To 
the extent that potentials in the child are realized and he feels success, 
the parent becomes aware that his child is not to be forgotten but 
may produce within his own ability some respectable results. Every 
parent of a retarded child feels satisfaction and thanksgiving from 
such realization. Trying to understand his child from those early 
days when the parent began to be conscious that his son would think 
more slowly than others has been most difficult. Trying to overcome 
his feeling of regret, shame, and defiance has been worse. The parent 
is only too happy and ready to appreciate the successes of his child, 
even though at times there may be a superficial belligerency in this 
same parent’s attitude toward certain of the school’s activities or 
personnel. It is quite normal to hope that one’s children will advance 
beyond one’s own level. Every teacher should make the parent real- 
ize that the child is worth a great deal, that regardless of his limita- 
tions, there are still things which he can do, and in so doing he fulfills 
his destiny as an individual in society and in the nation, no matter 
how small his contribution may be. 


The fifth educational aim might well be the development of 
effective techniques of teaching to help the child learn. Actually, 
although many specialists have given considerable lip service to ideas 
which should prove successful with these children, it still remains 
for the garden variety of high-quality teacher, through natural pro- 
cesses of experimentation, to develop methods which are useful with 
the various types of mentally retarded children. She can expect to 
have the assistance of many other specialists, such as psychologists, 


psychiatrists, and neurologists, in order to know more of the causes 
of this condition and see more clearly the finer differences between 
the children in her class-room, but when it comes to find out how 
different types of retarded children react to various subject matter 
and teaching techniques, the classroom teacher probably represents 
the only satisfactory agent for effecting this synthesis of learning. 
Therefore, it remains her duty to attempt every method within her 
command with the various types of retarded children, and to record 
the results carefully that she may draw conclusions regarding their 
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efficacy which will assist fellow teachers and result in contributions 
to this area of understanding of the human mind, which at the moment, 


is all too poorly comprehended. 


INHERITED CAUSES 

Methods of developing the potentials of retarded children center 
around the historical concepts of the causes of this retardation. Tra- 
ditionally, the major cause quoted variously as 70 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the total, has been heredity and whatever methods there are 
at present for teaching these retarded children are those which a long 
history of trial and error has proved satisfactory. Simply put, the 
methods consisted of depressing the vocabulary used and in most 
cases the subject matter taught to the level of the child’s intellect 
(mental age), and slowing up the rate of teaching. At times older 
retarded children were given more advanced information, taught 
through the means of simpler vocabulary. For example, regardless 
of whether his life age were ten or fifteen, a retarded child with a 
mental age in the area of seven or eight is taught much as primary 
grade children are taught. 


Sometimes, before the subject matter could begin to parallel 
that of the higher grades, the child grew old enough to leave school 
and seemingly carried on the rest of his life successfully with the low 
level of education which he had acquired. Much of life is trans- 
acted on a fifth or sixth grade level. Certainly many of our television 
programs and movies of today do not attempt to impress those much 
above this level, and studies have been made which show that the 
average tabloid newspaper uses about a fifth grade vocabulary. Mass 
production industry has contributed to the world the job which de- 
mands a moron level application even from normals, and there still 
remain the many odd jobs of delivery, of lifting, of carrying, and 
cleaning which have always been within the area of these people’s 
abilities. Consequently, especially in times of high national employ- 
ment, it would seem that these children who gained their mental 
retardation or deficiency through hereditary causes manage to get along 
in life. 


It is typical of these children that most of their abilities are 
generally on their mental age level, as is the case with normals, and 
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consequently education, although restricted by the retardation, is 
nevertheless quite successful within those limits. Our major con- 
cern was procreation, for we realized that these higher defectives 
and low normals in their participation in society must necessarily 
breed and in so doing give birth to a certain percentage of subnormal 
children. 

Institutional history includes many children of former inmates. 
Yet, historically the world has not been overrun by morons. This 
suggests a certain natural control which is covered by the principle 
of the survival of the fittest. 


Non-INHERITED CAUSES 
It is only within the last decade and a half that the percentage 


of children whose mental deficiency was due to causes which were 
not hereditary became appreciated, and it is in yet more recent years 
that we began to suspect that perhaps in as many as fifty percent of 
the total number of mentally defective children in the country the 
difficulty might be traced to non-hereditary causes. 


In the case of a child whose mental deficiency has non-hereditary 
causes, particularly brain damage, we find many abilities not at all 
on a general level with his mental age. Instead we have a picture 
of residues which can be imagined as centering in undamaged por- 
tions of the brain. When, for instance, this brain damage occurs in 
the motor and speech areas, we often recognize the cerebral palsies. 
In many of these children the damage also seems to enter the thought 
areas of the brain, but in a considerable number these areas are ap- 
parently untouched, and these children, through proper training in 
walking and speaking, can carry on respectable and productive lives. 


We are concerned with the child with damage in the thought 
areas, whether this damage be an actual lesion, or atrophy, or other 
cause. He may have involvements in the speech and motor areas, 
but the dominant and sometimes the only apparent symptoms are 
those of damaged thought processes. A series of tests on various 
abilities shows wide differences in development, some almost up to 
life age while others show extremely serious retardation. It is with 
these residues that the teacher must work, and when these happen to 
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be small in number or quite useless for general social adequacy, 
the teacher perforce must find her usual methods unsuccessful. 


PRESENT TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Thus, in almost any special class, a portion of the children seems 
to understand the teacher’s methods when she depresses the subject 
matter and the vocabulary to their level. We also find there a group 


which does not seem to respond to these methods, and we can at the 
moment only suggest that the educational authorities attempt to de- 
termine whether these latter merely stubbornly refuse to be re- 
ceptive or are cases of non-hereditary mental deficiency. Some may 
be cases of environmental lacks or emotional maladjustment, but 
these should be discernible as “pseudo-deficient”. 


For a long time the methods of differentiating these inherited 
and non-inherited types have been discussed and thought about. Be- 
cause experimentation without objective discrimination is impossible, 
The Training School at Vineland within the last year has attempted 
to establish a framework among the leaders in the field. The task 
is one for which The Training School has shown itself traditionally 
to be fitted. We can only hope that we may be able to overcome the 
obstacles which exist in the way of the solution at the moment. Never- 
theless there are symptoms which are apparent to anyone who begins 
to recognize these children, and for the moment, while objective 
proof cannot be obtained, subjective judgment must remain the basis 
of discrimination. 


Obviously the methods to be used with a child whose “thought- 
area” residues for instance may seem to consist of tremendous but 
isolated and quite useless memory, and a high degree of verbalism 
present a very serious and difficult problem. In addition, if thought 
coordination, concentration, utilization of memory for the solution 
of new problems, and sufficiently developed ability to conceptualize 
well, all of which are necessary for social adequacy, are retarded, 
it is almost impossible to teach this child by ordinary methods, if 
at all. Methods at the moment frequently strive to succeed through 
extremes in individual attention in the hope that, through constant 
acquaintanceship and observation, it may be possible to gain an in- 
sight into how the particular mind of the specific child may work. 
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We have little doubt but what the eventual findings in this field 
actually will come from the work of the patient teachers and coun- 
sellors who give tremendous amounts of individual attention to these 
children. In the meantime, bits of information regarding these chil- 
dren continue to appear from various areas of interested workers, 
and although not very notable at the moment, all will eventually tend 
to clarify a picture of the mental processes of these children. 


We are not dealing here with a problem in which there are any 
easy panacea. It will be a long time before anyone will be able to 
stand before a group of teachers and tell in a few simple words how 
to overcome tremendous difficulties of producing understanding and 
expression in these damaged minds. Yet these are usually the chil- 
dren of normal and superior parents and consequently could be 
given many benefits by their parents were they able to learn with 
great efficiency. Therefore, the teacher is doubly responsible to find 
out how this can be accomplished. Since this causation of non- 
hereditary mental deficiency has no regard for economic level, race, 
or creed, many teachers themselves may find themselves with this 
type of child after marriage. It becomes not only an educational 


problem but a great personal, and, thereby, a great national problem 
as well. 


THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN THE ADVANCEMENT OF UNDERSTANDING 

The task is largely one of qualitative research and experimen- 
tation. This means study of the individual child which, within 
her field, can and must be done in the classroom by the teacher as 
well as elsewhere by the specialist. 


The educator’s results plus those of the psychologist, psychiatrist, 
neurologist, biochemist, and many others who begin to work with 
these children must lead eventually to two types of knowledge. The 
one concerns the very causes of this condition and the other the tech- 
niques of successful teaching. In light of the numbers of these 
children, it is high time that the top-level educators turn to the latter. 
Teachers can be encouraged to record various techniques which they 
have applied and the successes they have realized with various re- 
tarded children. Groups, both experimental and control, can be set 
up within classes and within the school, and various methods studied 
objectively. Reports can be written for various journals to acquaint 
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others in the field with findings. These findings need not be statis. 
tical only. Descriptive and narrative expositions of classroom experi- 
ments are of great value. 


AVAILABILITY OF TEACHERS 

At the moment the field is at a stage of transition due to this 
newer concept of non-hereditary mental deficiency wherein almost 
any bit of knowledge is impressive. There is a shortage of teachers. 
There are good specially-trained teachers and there are also fine 
teachers of normal children who probably are among the best expo- 
nents of understanding children and probably have as large a know- 
ledge of techniques for successful teaching as there exists. There 
are many mediocre and poor teachers, specially trained or not, who 
present the greatest obstacles to advancement. 


A principal or superintendent in attempting to locate staff for 
these children should not overlook good teachers of normal children 
as a satisfactory and practical answer to his immediate problem, in 
case of a “special teacher” shortage. While depressed vocabulary 


and subject matter remain the major methods of teaching retarded 
children, these teachers are well able to carry on the work. When 
special techniques for the child of non-hereditary mental deficiency 
have been discovered, then he may be justified in limiting his selec- 
tion to “special teachers.” 


NEED FOR TOTAL COOPERATIVE EFFORT 

All of this necessitates research such as that done at The Train- 
ing School at Vineland, wherein more facilities of a technical nature 
may be brought to bear on the individual child than could be found 
in an ordinary school system to augment whatever work is being done 
in that system. We feel that it is our task to attack this problem 
persistently and to pass on to the special and normal class teachers 
information which they may apply immediately and report on the 
success of the technique with a larger group. Out of the cooperative 
endeavor of many schools and institutions it may be your and our 
pride to be able to present to the nation in the future a greater number 
of productive citizens. While such centers as The Training School 
work to eliminate the causes of this condition and to develop new 
training methods, teachers everywhere may do their share. 
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The child with the incompletely developed mentality still pre- 
sents a study of the human mind. Anything which is found to apply 
to him invariably applies to normal and superior children. Can 
there be a greater challenge for educators than that which is now 
found in the field of the retarded and mentally deficient child? 
Certainly the demands for knowledge about these children and for 
them which have increased so greatly during late years is ample 
evidence of the need for the work. Can the present generation of 
educators accept this challenge? We believe so sincerely and stand 
by to assist them in every way. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL GIVEN $11,500 


FOR CHILD STUDY FUND 

A donation of $11,500 for the Vineland Child Study Founda- 
tion was presented to Dr. Walter Jacob, Director of the Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, by the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at the annual pilgrimage of the Clubs to the Train- 
ing School June Ist, when 800 women visited the School. This is the 
largest amount that has ever been given by the Federation for one 
cause at one time. The contribution was a combined gift from the 
Afternoon Clubs, who make an annual donation to the School, and 
from the Evening and Junior Clubs, who worked for Vineland as 
their special project during the past year. 

Mrs. William S. Calcott, Woodstown, Chairman of the Vineland 
Research Project for the Clubs, presided at the meeting. Dr. Karl 
F. Heiser, recently appointed Coordinator of Research at the Training 
School after serving as Coordinator of Professional Education for the 
American Psychological Association since 1948, was the principal 
speaker. 

“We are laying the basis for changes in educational and train- 
ing methods for the mentally retarded,” Dr. Heiser told the group. 
He pointed out that the Training School staff had, during the past 
year, completed a study which reliably differentiates between inher- 
ited and non-inherited types of disorders. 

“We are expecting to conduct research at what might be called 
three levels of difficulty and significance,” he said. “At first and 
easiest level, we want to do research on how to care for and treat 
and train our children better. At the second level we shall carry 
on theoretical research of the kind that may have no immediate 
practical applications beyond increasing our knowledge and under- 
standing, but of the kind that will tie in with the third and most 
dificult level—the finding of causes and means of prevention.” 

Mrs. Batt L. Spain, Maplewood, President of the New Jersey 
Federation, greeted the guests and thanked the clubs for doing such 
fine work for Vineland this year. Dr. Jacob, in accepting the check, 
said that they were participating in a national cause rather than 
working just for the Training School. He also reminded the women 
that mental retardation is no respecter of race, creed, social position, 
education, etc.; it can strike anywhere. 
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COORDINATOR OF RESEARCH 
APPOINTED TO STAFF 


The Training School at Vineland is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Dr. Karl F. Heiser as Coordinator of Research. 


A leader in the field of psychology, Dr. Heiser has been Co- 
ordinator of Professional Education for the American Psychological 
Association since 1948. 


Dr. Heiser received his Ph.D. in psychology from Columbia 
University after studying psychology and physiology at Oberlin 
College. His professional experience includes teaching in the Haw. 
ken School in Cleveland, Ohio; at Yale University; the University 
of Connecticut; Wesleyan University; and the University of Michigan. 
He has also been Director of the Psychological Laboratories at Nor- 
wich State Hospital in Connecticut; Director of Research in Public 
Welfare for the State of Connecticut; Chief of the Public Welfare 
of the U. S. Element of the Allied Commission, Austria. 


His research and professional articles have appeared in the 
American Journal of Psychology, Journal of General Psychology, 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Connecticut State Medical Journal, 
American Journal of Nursing, Psychological Bulletin, The American 
Psychologist, Mental Health, and Philosophie, a publication spon- 
sored by UNESCO. 


Dr. Heiser will be concerned with the organization and direc- 
tion of the program of expansion of research and clinical facilities 
which the Training School has been actively sponsoring during the 
past few years. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE DEAF 
OR HARD-OF-HEARING MENTALLY DEFICIENT? 
by 
HUGO F. SCHUNHOFF, M.A., M. Ed. 
Head, Area of Education, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
and 


JAMES R. MacPHERSON, M. A. 
Graduate Student, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


This paper was part of a panel discussion given at the 

Annual Meeting of the American Association on Mental 

Deficiency in New York City in May. 

At the recent meeting of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children in New York, an excellent panel discussion was held 
in connection with the problems of deafness and the deaf. This 
panel was composed of an audiologist, an otologist, the head of a 
state department of education, a parent of a deaf child, several heads 
of schools for the deaf, and individuals from training centers who 
are training teachers of exceptional children. After each of these 
specialists had finished reading his paper and the panel was opened 
to questions from the floor, the first question put to the panel was: 
“What do we do about the mentally deficient deaf?” The discussion 
which followed this question showed that even the most informed 
people working in the education of the deaf and its related fields 
have reached no solution to this important question. 


This paper is one of several currently originating from Gallau- 
det College concerning this problem. In the last few years, Gallaudet 
College has had several graduates who had been in their early years, 
in institutions for the mentally deficient. The basic handicap these 
children had was their hearing impairment. When transferred to 
a school for the deaf, they made such good progress that eventually 
they came to Gallaudet College. It is realized, however, that these 
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children were exceptional rather than representative of the children 
in institutions for the mentally deficient. Their case histories point 
out the problem of distinguishing between the uneducated deaf and 
the mentally deficient. 






Little can be found in the literature concerning the deaf or hard- 
of-hearing mentally deficient. The American Annals of the Deaf 
and The Volta Review contain many articles about the problem of 
the retarded deaf. In general these articles are about how the prob- 
lem is met in the individual schools, but they offer little more than 
suggestions for educational programs for the retarded deaf. What 
is needed is comprehensive research into the problem of hearing 
acuity as related to mental deficiency. The Birch and Matthews | 
survey as reported in the American Journal of Mental Deficiency* 
found a high degree of hearing impairment among mental defectives. 
Research along this line is what we have in mind. It should be 
expanded to include all of the institutions for the mentally deficient 
in the United States. 






























Recognizing the problem as we do, we have tried to arouse 
interest in this problem by conducting a survey of the status of the 
deaf or hard-of-hearing in institutions for the mentally deficient. 
This was done in cooperation with the American Annals of the Deaf 
and the Normal Training Department of Gallaudet College. This 
survey was carried on by the questionnaire method and thus was de- 
pendent upon the good will of the superintendents of the institutions 
for the mentally deficient in responding to the questionnaires sent to 
them. In many cases, the superintendents went to great trouble and 
used much of their valuable time to supply us with the information 
we needed. 





This survey was intended only as a beginning; therefore, the 
first concern was to find the number of patients with hearing impair- 
ments in each of the various institutions for the mentally deficient. 
Sixty institutions in the United States, out of a total of one hundred 
and twelve who answered our original questionnaire, reported having 








* Jack W. Birch and Jack Matthews, “The Hearing of Mental Defectives: Its 
» Mezsurement and Characteristics”, American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol- 
ume 55, No. 3, January, 1951, pp. 384-393. 
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a total of 1593 patients with the added handicap of hearing impair- 
ment. However, the Birch and Matthews study indicates that there 
might be a much larger incidence of hearing impairment among the 
patients of these institutions than was reported in answer to our 
questionaire. 

After discovering the institutions which had deaf or hard-of- 
hearing mentally deficient patients, an attempt was made to determine 
their status in these institutions. Again, the questionnaire method was 
used. We were concerned about their vocational and academic ac- 
tivities, their means of communication both among themselves and 
with their fellow patients and teachers, the percentage of which are 
of school age, the professional background of their teachers and 
what the teachers thought the background should be. The results of 
this survey have been compiled and will be published in the American 
Annals of the Deaf. 


In general, the results of the survey indicate that there are 
large numbers of hard-of-hearing children in institutions for the 
mentally deficient. Few of the institutions have a separate educa- 
tional program for the deaf or hard-of-hearing mentally deficient. 
Some institutions report working agreements with schools for the 
deaf to help meet the need. Some borderline cases go to schools 
for the deaf during the academic year and spend their summers in 
institutions for the mentally deficient. In other cases, teachers from 
schools for the deaf cooperate by giving advice to institutions for the 
mentally deficient during their off-duty hours. 


The usual situation, however, seems to be one of misunderstanding 
between the school for the deaf and the institution for mentally 
deficient. The chief source of this misunderstanding seems to center 
in the cases of the mentally deficient deaf who have a lower mentality 
than most of the pupils in the school for the deaf, and have a higher 
mentality than most of the patients in the institution for the men- 
tally deficient. Such children move between the two institutions and 
cannot seem to be adjusted to either. They present a problem that 
must be faced. 


This is not a problem for which there is an easy and ready an- 
swer. Nor can it be supposed that any solution will meet with such 
approval and support as to enable it to be put into operation immedi- 
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ately. Any solution, or attempted solution, will have to be worked 
out over a period of time. We would like to make several suggestions 
which may help in the ultimate solution. 


The first step recommended is the establishment of more classes 
in institutions for the mentally deficient for those with serious hear. 
ing impairments. This has been done in some institutions and the 
results appear to be very favorable. The establishment of these 
classes would help to fill the gap which now exists in the education 
and training of the deaf or hard-of-hearing mentally deficient chil- 
dren. 


It may well be asked: Why not expand the curriculum of the 
schools for the deaf to include more of the retarded and mentally 
deficient deaf? The answer to this question lies in the fact that 
mental deficiency is the greater of the two handicaps and that while 
it is important that they be treated as deaf people, it is more important 
that they be treated as mentally deficient individuals. Many schools 
for the deaf do have classes for the retarded deaf, but when intel- 
lectual level and behavior are such that they are a greater handicap 
than their hearing impairment, then they belong in an institution 
for the mentally deficient. One often finds the best teachers which 
the schools for the deaf have teaching such classes. 


When we suggest the establishment of classes for the deaf or 


hard-of-hearing in institutions for the mentally deficient, we also 
wish to suggest a possible source of excellent teachers to fill the 
positions. We feel that these are jobs for which deaf teachers are 
uniquely qualified. Ever since the education of the deaf got its 
start in America with the founding of the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817, a large number of deaf teach- 
ers have played an important role in the education of the deaf. 
They have demonstrated their ability in both vocational and academic 
teaching. As a group, the deaf are cheerful and industrious, and they 
help to constitute a staff of which an administration could well be 
proud. They would bring with them something which no amount 
of training can instill in a hearing teacher; they have an understand- 
ing of and a feeling for the acoustically handicapped; they know and 
understand the limitations imposed by this and other handicaps; and 
probably above all, they have patience and ability. 
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One institution for the mentally deficient employed a deaf grad- 
uate from Gallaudet College several years ago. The success of his 
class is one of the best examples of what can be done. We suggest 
that every superintendent of an institution for the mentally deficient 
who is considering establishing a class for those with serious hearing 
impairments inspect the class at Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, 
California, and its instructor, William James. Gallaudet College 
has a right to be proud of him and the work he has done. And we 
feel that Gallaudet College can offer many more deaf graduates of equal 
caliber to do similar work. The education of the deaf mentally 
deficient is one of the most exacting tasks in the field of special edu- 
cation, and a task which requires uniquely qualified teachers. We 
feel that more of our deaf teachers can do this job if they are given 
a chance. We would like to sell not only you but the deaf on the 
idea of adding this work to their many fertile fields of employment. 


To conclude, we feel that greater emphasis should be placed on 
the training of those with hearing impairments in institutions for the 
mentally deficient than has been indicated by our survey. We would 
like to see more research conducted into the problem of mental de- 
ficiency as related to hearing acuity. A joint committee should be 
established by the American Association on Mental Deficiency with 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to conduct and 
encourage this research. This would result also, in greater coopera- 
tion between schools for the deaf and institutions for the mentally 
deficient. 


And finally, we think at least one private institution should try 
to start a class for the mentally deficient deaf or seriously hard-of- 
hearing. It will have many more pupils than it can handle. 


Mental deficiency plus severe hearing impairment is one of the 


greatest problems in the education of the multiply handicapped. It 
must be met—now. 
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RECENT VISITORS TO 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


May 2, 1951 

Six supervisors from Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania, 
toured the Training School and had lunch with some of the staff. A 
short program was given for them by the school children. 


May 4, 1951 

Twenty students from Kings College, Delaware, visited the school, 
some of the cottages, and the laboratory, where an orientation talk 
was given by a staff member. 


May 11, 1951 

The psychology classes from Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, make an annual visit to the Training School. This year 
50 students spent the afternoon here. 


May 15, 1951 

A group of Beaver College students with Dr. Dallas Buzby, head 
of their Psychology Department, visited all departments of the Train- 
ing School. 


May 16, 1951 
Seventy students from Glassboro State Teachers College, Glass- 
boro, New Jersey, were taken through the institution. 








